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XII 
LIGHTER  MOODS  OF  THE  GREAT  COMPOSERS 


§1.  If  music  is  to  be  considered  a  means  of 
expression,  it  must  lend  itself  to  the  portrayal 
of  all  manner  of  thoughts  and  moods,  the  light 
and  trivial,  as  well  as  the  serious  and  pro- 
found. As  the  English  language  contains 
much  trivial  poetry  which  is  also  in  bad  Eng- 
lish, so  does  the  musical  language  contain 
much  trival  music  which  is  also  bad  music. 
However,  there  is  also  much  light  literature 
which  is  at  the  same  time  good  English  and 
good  literature,  and  so  it  is  with  much  music 
which  in  the  lighter  vein  yet  finds  it  unneces- 
sary to  pervert  the  ordinary  rules  of  correct 
musical  speech. 

Some  musicians  take  themselves  so  seriously 
that  they  sneer  at  the  immortality  of  Stephen 
Foster's  songs.  Had  they  lived  closer  to  the 
time  of  Schubert  they  would  have  found  some 
of  his  songs  equally  trivial.  And  perhaps 
some  of  the  same  kind  are  so  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  hero-worship,  now  that  Schubert  is  by 
unanimous  consent  enshrined  among  the  im- 
mortals, that  they  view  with  equal  seriousness 
everything  he  wrote. 

Great  composers,  poets,  all  have  their 
moments  of  relaxation,  their  own  jests — some- 
times subtle  jests,  for  themselves  alone  or  for 
the  few  who  comprehend — just  as  do  the  lesser 
lights  who  only  hear  and  admire — or  criticize. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  take  one's  self  too 
seriously,  for  that  may  become  a  habit  and 
thus  rob  one  of  the  power  to  appreciate  the 
lighter  moods  of  those  who  admit  having 
them.  Music  is  full  of  these  delicate  pleasan- 
teries;  the  works  of  every  great  composer 
abound  with  them — he  couldn't  be  truly  great 
otherwise.  Drama,  even  the  serious  drama, 
recognizes   the  two  great  divisions,   comedy 


and  tragedy.     And  yet  we  seem  to  like  to  look 
upon  all  good  music  as  if  it  were  tragedy. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  test  to  which  music 
can  be  subjected  is  that  of  sincerity,  of  frank- 
ness. Affectation  has  never  yet  endured  the 
test  of  time- — and  only  a  pessimist  could  sin- 
cerely breathe  tragedy  all  of  the  time.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  stretches  the  entire 
gamut  of  human  emotion;  and  if  our  great 
composers  have  been  normal  human  beings, 
their  expression  in  music,  if  sincere,  has 
touched  upon  all  of  the  varying  degrees  which 
lie  between  these  opposing  limits.  To  com- 
prehend intelligently  and  more  especially  to 
interpret  to  others  the  thoughts  which  they 
have  set  down  for  him  to  read  who  can,  one 
must  at  times  be  able  to  find  naturalness  in- 
stead of  pomposity,  and  simple  charm  instead 
of  some  overpowering  and  incomprehensible 
loveliness  which  requires  a  special  variety  of 
ears,  and  lacking  which  the  ordinary  mortal 
can  only  gasp  with  pretended  awe,  or  else 
stand  self-convicted  of  his  aural  deficiencies. 

Let  us  then  resolve  that  music  shall  be  made 
amenable  to  the  same  general  rules  which 
govern  every  other  form  of  language;  princi- 
pally that  it  shall  be  a  discourse  about  some- 
thing,— not  just  a  discourse.  By  the  time  this 
something  has  been  isolated,  we  may  also  dis- 
cover how  to  conceive  of  a  musical  idea  in  the 
abstract,  and  translate  first  the  germ,  the 
motive,  the  text,  into  a  mood,  a  feeling,  a 
thought.  Then  will  musical  development 
develop  something;  the  lighter  moods  of  the 
great  composers  will  become  an  insight  into 
the  great,  adventure;  and  one  will  discover 
a  sudden  sympathy  for  him  who  said;  "O, 
that  mine  enemy  might  write  a  book." 


HARK,  HARK,  THE  LARK!        FRANZ  SCHUBERT        Transcribed  by  Franz  Liszt 

SERENADE  [music  on  page  eighteen]  1797-1828  1811-1886 

§2.    Although     certain     of     Shakespeare's  Schubert  made  of  the  few  lines  from  "Cym- 

verses   have    been    the    inspiration    of   much  beline,"  beginning  "Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark." 

beautiful  music,  there  probably  is  no  example  As  poetry  these  lines  produce  a  musical  effect 

more     beautifiil     than     the     setting     which  of  their  own.    Only  a  consummate  genius  like 
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Schubert  could  preserve  the  same  spirit  in  his 
musical  setting,  and  even  intensify  their 
fanciful  charm.  Nowhere  has  the  composer 
allowed  his  thought  to  descend  to  the  realis- 
tic ;  he  has  merely  found  a  musical  equivalent 
for  the  words,  which  reproduces  in  lyrical 
terms  the  jubilant  emotion  which  inspired  the 
poet. 

Shakespeare's  lines  are: 

Hark!    Hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs, 

In  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies, 
And   winking  Mary-buds   begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes, 
With  ev'ry  thing  that  pretty  bin, 

My   lady  sweet,   arise! 

The  Story  goes  that  Schubert  was  once  sit- 
ting at  a  table  in  an  inn  at  Waehring,  a  sub- 
urb of  Vienna.  Picking  up  a  book  of  poems 
belonging  to  a  friend,  he  chanced  upon  the 
beautiful  Serenade.  After  a  little  while  he 
said :  "A  beautiful  melody  has  just  come  into 
my  mind — I  wish  I  had  some  music  paper." 
His  friend  drew  some  staves  upon  the  back  of 
a  bill-of-fare,  and  in  a  short  time  Schubert 
had  composed  his  immortal  song.  This  story 
has  been  told  of  more  than  one  spontaneous 
inspiration  recorded  in  music  literature,  but 
whether  or  not  it  is  authentic  in  this  case, 
certain  it  is  that  as  a  song  "Hark,  Hark,  the 
Lark"  is  one  of  the  rarest  gems  in  vocal  litera- 
ture. The  melody  is  exquisite  and  the  accom- 
paniment adds  piquancy  and  charm. 

Liszt's  transcription,  too,  is  just  as  perfect 
in  its  way.  The  master  of  the  piano  caught 
the  subtle  lyricism  of  the  song  and  transferred 
it  into  the  arrangement  which  he  made  for  his 

IMPROMPTU  [music  on  page  five] 

A-FLAT  MAJOR,  Op.  ^^ 

§4.  This  Impromptu,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  four,  is  perhaps  the  most  happily  named. 
Bubbling  over  with  spirit,  this  graceful  com- 
position, with  its  fleeting  changes  from  conso- 
nance to  dissonance,  moves  along  with  all  the 
changing  beauty  of  sunlight  playing  through 
dancing  leaves.  While  the  title  implies  a  free- 
dom of  form,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  well- 
defined  structure,  although  the  composition 
moves  with  such  grace,  and  in  such  a  carefree 
style,  that  there  is  no  suggestion  of  restraint 


own  instrument.  The  piano  figuration  at  no 
time  needs  to  interfere  with  the  desired  char- 
acter of  the  composition,  which  is  one  of  sim- 
plicity and  melodic  ingenuousness. 

The  pianist  who  would  perform  this  work 
adequately  needs  a  flexible  wrist,  and  a  light, 
supple,  and  fluent  technic.  Contrasts  of  light 
and  shade  must  be  skilfully  handled,  and  the 
melody  must  always  be  in  evidence.  Good 
taste  must  be  unerring,  in  order  to  subordinate 
elements  of  secondary  value  for  those  which 
need  to  stand  forth  in  relief. 

§3.  A  transcription  is  a  re-writing  of  a 
work.  Usually  it  amounts  to  an  entire  re- 
setting of  a  composition  in  a  different  form 
than  that  in  which  it  was  first  composed.  That 
is,  the  work  may  have  been  a  song  and  then 
have  been  transcribed  to  make  a  piece  for  the 
piano.  Or  it  originally  may  have  been  a  piece 
for  the  violin  or  some  other  instrument,  and 
have  been  re-set  for  the  piano.  Also  at  first 
it  may  have  been  for  the  piano  and  then  have 
been  transcribed  for  violin  with  piano  accom- 
paniment. 

There  are  perhaps  no  greater  examples  of 
transcription  than  those  which  Liszt  made 
of  some  of  the  Schubert  songs.  Of  "Hark, 
Hark,  the  Lark,"  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  it  comes  to  us  through  the  minds  and 
hands  of  three  great  men;  Shakespeare,  the 
master  poet;  Schubert,  the  master  composer; 
and  Liszt,  the  master  pianist.  In  each  case, 
none  can  claim  for  either  a  degree  of  mastery 
greater  than  the  others,  in  any  one  of  the  three 
arts  thus  combined.  Well  may  we  look  upon 
this  product  as  a  masterpiece. 

FREDERIC  FRANCOIS  CHOPIN 

due  to  the  natural  restrictions  of  form.  The 
Piece  calls,  first  of  all,  for  an  elegance  of 
style  that  is  gained  only  through  the  most 
careful  and  painstaking  study.  An  absolute 
legato  is  necessary  from  the  first.  Care  should 
be  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  left  hand, 
with  its  frequent  skips  of  a  Tenth. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Inverted 
Mordents  in  this  Piece.  According  to  the  ac- 
cepted rules,  one  should,  of  course,  play  this 
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embellishment  strictly  on  the  count,  but  that 
the  close  observance  of  this  rule  is  advisable 
in  the  present  instance  is  doubtful.  In  fact, 
an  absolutely  literal  observance  is  impossible, 
as  the  speed  will  not  admit  of  it.  An  Inverted 
Mordent  should  not  sound  like  a  Triplet;  that 
is,  the  third  note  of  the  embellishment  should 
not  proceed  to  the  next  melody  tone  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  the  tones  of  the  ornament  it- 
self succeed  each  other.  This  is  a  simple 
enough  matter  in  a  moderate  tempo,  but  at 
the  speed  with  which  this  Impromptu  should 
be  played  this  interpretation  is  quite  imprac- 
ticable. The  next  best  thing  would  be  to  play 
the  Inverted  Mordent  as  a  Triplet  on  the  first 
note  of  the  count,  yet  even  so  the  player  would 
be  in  constant  danger  of  transforming  the  en- 
tire count  into  a  Quintuplet — that  is,  a  Turn 
of  five  notes  on  the  count.  A  far  more  satis- 
factory way  than  any  of  these  is  to  treat  the 
Inverted  Mordent  as  a  rapid  embellishment 
coming  before  the  count,  and  give  the  three 
notes  in  the  figure  their  full  melodic  and 
rhythmic  value.  This  is  the  interpretation 
most  frequently  heard  on  the  concert  plat- 
form. It  has  the  advantage  of  absolute  clear- 
less  for  the  embellishment,  full  melodic  value 
for  the  notes  following,  and  it  does  not  tend 
to  cause  any  fluctuation  in  the  speed  or  to  de- 
lay the  action  of  the  left-hand  part.  The  stu- 
dent, however,  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own 
interpretation,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher. 

The  Triplets  should  always  move  gaily, 
reaching  a  high  point  every  few  measures, 
only  to  recede  just  as  quickly.  In  the  last 
measures  of  the  second  period  (IS)  the  sus- 
tained quarter  notes  in  the  upper  voice  should 
be  brought  out  clearly,  gradually  diminishing 
as  the  figures  move  downward  through  a  se- 
ries of  interesting  chromatic  progressions. 
The  small  crescendo  and  dimenuendo  marks 
must  be  closely  observed. 

The  next  period  begins  like  the  opening 
phrase  of  the  Principal  Subject,  but  deviates 
radically  from  the  second  measure  on,  reach- 
ing the  climax  of  the  first  section  in  the  fifth 
measure  (23).  From  here  the  tempo  in- 
creases slightly,  and  the  Triplets  whirl  along, 
gradually  diminishing  in  tone  until  at  the  end 


of  the  elongated  period  (30)  it  is  abruptly 
halted.  A  Bridge  passage  of  four  measures 
(31)  leads  to  the  second  Division,  where  a 
strongly  contrasting  Subject  is  introduced,  in 
the  relative  minor  mode. 

This  simple  melody  in  duple  rhythm  is  one 
of  great  nobility,  lending  itself  naturally  to 
ornamentation,  in  the  use  of  which  Chopin  is 
always  a  master.  The  accompaniment,  in 
which  the  Bass  follows  rather  than  precede" 
the  afterstriking  harmony,  must  be  pedaled 
with  caution,  the  Damper  Pedal  lifted 
quickly  after  each  separate  Bass  note.  The 
Second  Subject  of  the  middle  section  (50) 
again  requires  the  Bass  to  be  given  the  strong 
accent,  and  the  accompaniment  becomes  more 
legato.  The  measures  with  the  ornamenta- 
tion (48)  (61)  (71)  should  be  played  with 
delicacy  of  touch  and  elasticity  of  tempo. 
The  tone  should  increase  in  volume  as  the  fig- 
ure moves  toward  the  Trills  (61). 

The  rapid  Cadenza  figure  of  seventeen  six- 
teenths before  the  end  of  this  division  (81) 
should  not  be  retarded  in  the  slightest,  dash- 
ing boldly  down  to  the  accented  lower  G.  The 
Trills  should  begin  with  a  sudden  piano,  and 
with  a  slightly  increasing  volume  lead  slowly 
back  to  the  First  Subject  (83). 

Here  follows  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first 
Division,  followed  by  a  Coda  (103).  With- 
out break  in  tempo,  but  sotto  voce,  this  moves 
steadily  through  to  the  end.  The  chords 
(115)  (120)  should  be  absolutely  legato  and 
phrased  in  groups  of  four. 

While  these  chords  bear  no  marked  simi- 
larity to  the  opening  Subject  of  the  middle 
part,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  hidden  away 
within  them  are  the  four  opening  melody 
notes  in  diminution  of  time  value.  This  is 
only  a  backward  glance,  however,  at  the  more 
somber  mood  of  the  middle  section,  for  the 
Triplets  at  once  return,  carrying  us  along  to 
the  close.  Again,  the  chords  return — always 
softer — fading  gradually  away  to  the  end. 

The  trace  of  regret  which  seems  evident 
in  the  F  minor  theme  of  the  Trio,  as  contrasted 
with  the  happy  finality  of  the  closing  section, 
is  perhaps  explained  in  the  fact  that  the  work 
was  written  as  a  wedding  present  to  one  of 
his  pupils,  the  Countess  de  Lobau,  a  fellow 
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exile  from  Poland,  whose  loss  as  a  talented,  aged  by  his  thoughts  of  the  happiness  which 
diligent  and  congenial  pupil,  bringing  to  an  the  future  holds  in  store  for  her.  The  open- 
end  an  art  association  of  many  years,  carries  ing  movement  is  perhaps  as  optimistic  as  any 
with  it  a  tinge  of  sadnels  which  is  only  assu-  other  page  in  Chopin's  writings. 


CAPRIGCIO  ("Scherzo") 

£  MINOR,  Op.  i6,  No.  2  [music  on 

§5.  This  delightful  Scherzo,  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  Mendelssohn's  earlier  style,  suggests 
a  frolic  of  mischievous  elves.  He  himself 
frequently  referred  to  it  as  his  "little  trumpet- 
er-piece (Trompeterstiickchen),  doubtless 
referring  to  the  fanfare  theme  on  one  note, 
which  appears  in  the  first  two  measures  and 
throughout  the  development. 

The  entire  movement  should  be  played 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  staccato  touch, 
the  hands  kept  close  to  the  keys,  moving  very 
slightly  at  the  wrists,  but  without  the  least 
pushing  or  other  excess  of  muscular  effort. 
Above  all  things,  any  tapping  of  the  keys 
should  be  avoided.  In  the  stronger  passages, 
a  sudden,  quick  pressure  whereby  increase  in 
tone  power  may  be  allowed,  but  with  care 
that  it  does  not  disturb  the  relative  values  be- 
tween the  parts  for  the  two  hands. 

The  Principal  Subject  of  sixteen  measures 
is  followed  by  a  Transition  passage  (17)  of 
four  measures,  after  which  (21)  the  Second 
Subject  appears:  Then  follows  (40)  an  Epi- 
sode, built  on  the  same  figure  as  the  Principal 
Subject,  which  through  a  brilliant  Octave 
passage  leads  to  a  return  of  the  Principal 
Subject.  This  is  followed  by  a  brief  Episode 
which  again  introduces  the  Second  Subject 
(74),  and  ends  with  a  Coda  (96). 

In  the  second  period  {9)  the  upper  finger- 
ing for  the  left  hand  is  more  regular  and 
therefore  induces  equality  and  control  of 
tone.  The  two  accented  notes  in  the  left-hand 
part  of  the  Second  Subject  (30)  (31)  must 
be  brought  out  strongly,  like  a  trumpet  call; 
everything  else  is  to  be  played  piano.  In  the 
alternating  passage  toward  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond Subject  (35)  the  fingering  in  brackets  is 
stronger  and  surer,  though  at  first  it  may  seem 
awkward.  In  the  first  period  of  the  Episode, 
the  two  sixteenth  notes  (41)  should  be 
played  .with  very  quick,  light  hand  im- 
pulses, with  the  fingers  kept  against  the  tops 
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PAGE  twelve]  1 809- 1 847 

of  the  keys.  A  sudden  energetic  push  into  the 
key  is  necessary  for  the  quarter  note,  simul- 
taneously bringing  the  forearm  up  and  for- 
ward to  assist  in  securing  a  distinct  and  ac- 
cented effect.  In  the  return  to  the  First  Sub- 
ject, now  altered,  a  slight  pause  is  permissible 
before  attacking  the  fortissimo  trumpet  call 
(64).  An  alternation  of  the  hands  frequently 
gives  a  stronger  rhythmic  impulse  to  a  mel- 
ody. Thus  the  fingering  given  for  the  fanfare 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Coda  (96)  is  more 
pianistic  than  the  usual  one. 

§6.  In  all  of  Mendelssohn's  writings  there 
is  seen  evidence  of  the  well-schooled  musician. 
This  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  he  was  a  genius,  but  merely 
that  whatever  aptitude  he  may  have  had  by 
inheritance  was  given  ample  educational  ad- 
vantages for  its  early  development.  The 
result  was  a  fluency  of  a  certain  type  which 
can  always  and  only  be  characterized  as 
Mendelssohnian.  This  is  seen  even  in  his 
style  of  piano  playing — constant  motion,  util- 
izing all  of  the  styles  of  keyboard  manipula- 
tion which  by  good  teaching  would  be 
imparted  to  him  at  a  sufficiently  early  age  to 
become  part  of  his  natural  equipment.  It 
would  thus  not  only  influence  his  writings  but 
form  the  basic  idea,  which  with  a  technic  of 
another  sort  is  with  equal  fluency  elaborated 
into  a  brilliant  piano  work.  A  recognition  of 
the  extent  to  which  skilled  workmanship — 
both  as  pianist  and  composer — is  evidenced  in 
the  works  of  Mendelssohn,  will  enable  the 
pianist  sooner  to  grasp  his  idiom. 

Mendelssohn's  piano  playing  has  been  described  by  various 
persons,  among  them  Ferdinand  Hiller  who  says  that  he  pos- 
sessed great  skill,  certainty,  power,  and  rapidity  of  execution, 
with  a  rich,  full  tone.  Joachim,  the  violinist,  said  that  Men- 
delssohn's staccato  was  the  most  extraordinary  thing  possible 
for  life  and  crispness.  "His  playing,"  Joachim  says,  "was 
extraordinarily  full  of  fire,  controlled  and  combined  with  the 
greatest  delicacy."  Another  writer,  Dorn,  one  of  Mendels- 
sohn's pupils,  says:  "His  mechanism  was  extremely  subtle  and 
developed  with  the  lightest  of  wrists.  He  never  hammered. 
His  use  of  the  pedal  was  very  sparing,  clearly  defined  and  ef- 
fective;   his   phrasing,    beautifully   clear." 
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COURSE  CHAPTER  XII 

CHAPTER  EXAMINATION 

1.     Give  the  years  of  Liszt's  birth  and  death. 


2.    What  was  the  form  in  which  Schubert  composed  Hark,  Hark  the  Lark?    What 
story  is  connected  with  its  composition? 


3.     Outline  the  structure  of  the  Liszt  transcription.    What  modulations  occur? 


4.     What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  Impromptu  as  applied  to  a  musical  composition? 


5.     Give  an  outline  of  the  form  of  the  Chopin  IMPROMPTU,  Op.  29.    Indicate  where  mod- 
ulations occur  and  what  they  are. 


6.     Write  out  the  interpretation  of  the  embellishments  used. 


7.    Would  you  call  this  a  lyric  composition? 


8.     Give  an  outline  of  the  form  of  the  Mendelssohn  Capriccio? 


9.     What  is  the  principal  musical  idea  of  the  work? 


10.     By  what  name  did  the  composer  speak  of  it? 
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